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Significant 


Means of 
Combating Real Fear 


KarL A. MENNINGER 
in The Survey Graphic 
[May we not each cultivate the “giants” 
within ?—The Eprror.] 

There is both a negative and a positive 
way of combating such a contagion of 
fear; the first way is by recognizing the 
nature of the contagiousness and avoiding 
making matters worse by exaggerating 
and spreading the disease. Nearly every- 
one becomes a “carrier” in a fear con- 
tagion because of the peculiar fascina- 
tion that is derived from spreading the 
news of calamity. It is proverbial that bad 
news travels faster than good news. 

The second way of combating fear is 
by counter-suggestion. Although it is true 
that courage and self-confidence do not 
spread as rapidly as fear, they are con- 
tagious emotions also as we know from 
the many examples we find in biography 
and history in which dynamic leaders have 
rallied forlorn and disheartened followers 
and led them to success and victory. The 
logical way to meet suggestion is by 
counter-suggestion, and the most strategic 
way of making a eounter-suggestion is 
through a popular leader. If ever there 
was a time when people clamor for “giants 
in the*land” it is during a time of de- 
pression and despair. ; 

Once such a counter-suggestion is in- 
itiated, many resources can be used to re- 
inforce it: history, psychology, sociology, 
economics, law, religion, philosophy, art, 
music—all in various ways can be utilized 
to ameliorate current conditions and to 
contribute to a better adjustment for the 
future. With each such. adjustment, fear 
is decreased because the sense of help- 
lessness is reduced. As people conquer the 
situation with the weapons of intelligent 
optimism they become increasingly con- 
fident: for in the case of real fear, as with 
neurotic fear, we can expect salvation to 
the extent that we can make our intelli- 
gence master of our emotions. 


Considering 
Race Betting 
in Time 


In Olympia, Wash., Governor Clarence 
D. Martin last fortnight signed a bill 
legalizing pari-mutuel betting on horse 
races, which has been forbidden in Wash- 
ington since 1909. 

In Indianapolis, the Indiana State 
Senate last fortnight passed a bill to 
legalize pari-mutuel betting on horse and 
dog races. 

In Santa Fe, N.M., Governor Arthur 
Seligman last fortnight signed a bill legal- 
izing horse racing with pari-mutuel 
betting. 

In Oklahoma City, the Oklahoma House 
of Representatives last week passed a bill 
to legalize horse racing with pari-mutuel 
betting. 

In Concord, the New Hampshire House 
of Representatives last week voted to 
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Sentiments 


legalize pari-mutuel betting at race-tracks. 

In all, the legislatures of twenty states 
were last week considering legalized race 
betting. Causes of this sudden wave of 
liberalizing seemed to be several: an ex- 
tension of the anti-Puritanism that 
brought about the proposed twenty-first 
Amendment; the spread of interest in 
horse racing due to better management, 
better horses; the prospect of state rev- 
enues from betting. Wherever there is 
pari-mutuel betting, the state takes a 
percentage of the total amount wagered. 
Pari-mutuel betting is legal in Maryland, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Louisana, Nevada, 
Montana, and, since 1931, Florida. This 
year, bets at Florida’s Number One track, 
Hialeah Park, totaled $8,000,000, $2,000- 
QOO more than last year. 


Out Students and 
The Present World 


AN EprroriaL 
in The New Outlook 

We were informed the other morning, 
through the daily press, that the uni- 
versity students in our city were turning 
Communist. We were assured that a num- 
ber of our leaders were greatly exercised 
over the matter, and that an investiga- 
tion of the facts was under way, from 
which it was hinted some positive action 
might be expected. 

Whether the facts are as stated we 
cannot say, though we have our doubts, 
aud rather think that the situation has 
been greatly exaggerated. But we will 
agree to this, that what university stu- 
dents are thinking and feeling at the 
present moment is a matter of real im- 
portance and significance to the country 
and to those who occupy positions of 
authority in it. It is the fashion to speak 
rather slightingly of the ebullitions of stu- 
dents’ groups and to insist that they have 
little significance one way or another, but 
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history does not seem to bear out that 
point of view. . 

But if students get wrong ideas and 
notions in their heads, what ought to be 
done about it? We are not saying that 
our students have these wrong notions 
and ideas, but, admitting the possibility, 
what action, if any, should be taken if it 
appears that they have? 

If students are wrong we do not know 
of any group that takes more kindly to 
having its mistakes and errors pointed 
out, if the thing is done intelligently and 
understandingly, which, unfortunately, as 
a matter of real history, it very seldom is. 
This idea that students anywhere, and 
especially Canadian students, are wild- 
eyed revolutionists is just pure nonsense, 
born in some crazy man’s brain. 

We mustn’t forget this, either. The stu- 
dents of today did not make the world 
in which they find themselves and which 
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is giving them such a poor chance to make ~ 


a place for themselves and do the work 
in the world they are ready to do. And 
it is in rather poor, taste for those who 
are largely responsible for the world as we 
find it to adopt a high and mighty atti- 
tude toward those whom their bad man- 
agement of the world has placed in such 
an unsatisfactory position. 


Learning to Make 
Righteousness Readable 


Epwarp THOMAS 
in The American Friend 


{Exponents of the “Inner Light” reveal it in 
living words.—The Ep1ror.] 

One of the best known American preach- 
ers, Speaking in a radio studio on a Sun- 
day afternoon over a nation-wide radio 
hook-up, broadcasted words worthy of 
careful study: “An abstract word is a 
body without a soul, a well without water, 
a house without a family to make it a 
home.” 

Another well-known preacher in Amer 
ica, pastor of a New York Fifth Avenue 
church, seeking to teach the same lesson, 
said: “Illustrations are everything in 
speaking to people. When I speak, I try 
to make every word an illustration. That 
is the way the Master used words when 
he spoke.” 

These effective and well-known preach- 
ers were seeking to learn to make right- 
eousness readable. They were repeating, 
in other words, the same lesson that the 
essayist, Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
tried to teach one hundred years ago: 

“Logicians may reason about abstrac- 
tions, but the great mass of men must 
have images. Doctrines must generally be 
embodied before they can excite a strong 
publie feeling. The multitude is more 
easily interested for the most unmeaning 
badge, or the most insignificant name, than 
for the most important principle. It was 
before Deity, embodied in a human form, 
walking among men, partaking of their 
infirmities, leaning on their bosoms, weep- 
ing over their graves, slumbering in the 
manger, bleeding on the Cross, that the 
prejudices of the Synagogue, and the 
doubts of the Academy, and the pride of 
the Portico, and the fasces of the Lictor, 
and the swords of thirty legions, were 
humbled in the dust,” 
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Back of Hitler—and Beyond 


It is a time for all those who desire the preservation of peace in Europe and the world to strive ceaselessly 
against the threat of fascism everywhere 


AY by day, indications multiply 

that the combined protest of Chris- 

tians, Jews, and humanitarians 

generally have been affecting the 
Nazi regime in Germany. An obvious ef- 
fort, still proceeding, has been made by 
the prevailing rulers of the Reich to 
placate foreign opinion. The exodus of 
persecuted Jews has slowed up; the 
Chancellor has sent over the wires a bid 
for peace; and a Hohenzollern restora- 
tion seems to find a lukewarm champion 
in the leader of the Brownshirts. 


The final “coup de grace” 


But let no one be deceived. Over all of 
the Reich floats the banner of imperial 
reaction, with the cobwebs freshly re- 
moved and the Nazi swastika added as a 
dubious embellishment. Resurgent na- 
tionalism runs rampant from Diisseldorf 
to Dresden, from Bremen on the north 
to the Bayarian southland, that friendly, 
mellow region which until the recent 
farce enacted in the name of an “elec- 
tion,’ gave the ex-housepainter from 
Vienna a cold, disdainful shoulder. Not 
only the red ensigns of Marxism but the 
Republican flag as well, lie stamped into 
the dust. Freedom of the press does not 
and will not exist. Communism is being 
burned out by a terror as ruthless as any- 
thing developed in the early days of Rus- 
sian bolshevism, and which flaunts the 
Muscovite menace as a means of ex- 
terminating with almost equal fury the 
extremely moderate Social-Democrats. 
The heavy hand of Know-Nothingism has 
descended on cultural leaders such as 
Bruno Walter, the conductor, Lion Feucht- 
wanger, the novelist, and Albert Hinstein, 
‘whose home at Caputh in the suburbs of 
Berlin produced nothing more dangerous, 
when raided, than the now-famous bread- 
knife. 

Indubitably, as the anger among the 
Nazis over outside protests fades away 
before the practical tasks of organizing 
their dictatorial regime, superficial con- 
cessions will be made. But depend upon 
it: the relaxation of the terror and the 
resort to fine phraseology will only dis- 

_ guise an endless war to muzzle intelli- 
- gence and elevate ignorance to high place; 
to crush pacific tendencies and enthrone 
-wnilitarism; to give the last vestiges of 
democratic sentiment among the masses 
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the final coup de grdce. For the brown- 
shirted man who stood near the bones of 
old Frederick the Great at the Garrison 
Church in Potsdam on March 21 and de- 
claimed passionately about ‘national 
honor” has not serupled to employ the 
most dishonorable means to gain the seat 
of power. The worn old President, who 
had grown weary of paths charted by few 
of the time-tried landmarks and who 
had returned to the nationalistic pro- 
cedure of earlier days, was described by 
Herr Hitler as having “consummated the 
marriage between the symbols of ancient 
greatness and youthful strength’; but he 
will, one can only fear, produce from that 
union the unholy offspring of a new and 
devastating war 

But if Hitlerism is to be intelligently 
dealt with, it is hardly enough to analyze, 
observe, or even to vent the most justi- 
fiable wrath. It is necessary to compre- 
hend what lies behind this powerful move- 
ment, a growing force in Germany that 
for one reason or another has placed at 
Hitler’s disposal vast millions of the Ger- 
man populace. Nor will it be fair to per- 
mit the deeds of a dictator and his half- 
responsible following to revive the old 
war-time indiscriminate emotions toward 
the German people as a whole. Least of 
all, besides, Should our own people forget 
the inescapable fact that only a decade 
ago the United States was inundated by 
a wave of anti-Semitism, prompted from 
Dearborn, Mich., picked up by frustrated 
personalities in hamlets from coast to 
coast, and finally crystallized in an Ameri- 
can Hitlerism whose sign was not the 
brown shirt but the white hood. 

There can be assigned to the role of 
prime creator of German fascism no 
single force—not Mussolini’s exhilarat- 
ing collective egotism, not the despera- 
tion of the German péople under the 
impact of a terrible depression, not 
the bourgeois fear of a rising communist 
movement. Every one of these factors un- 
doubtedly played a part. Yet to find the 
chief answer to the riddle of the Brown- 
shirts, you will have to cross the Rhine, 
go to Paris, and enter the portals of the 
Quai d'Orsay, the home of French politi- 
eal and economic policy. Not alone the 
French insistence upon Germany’s sole 
guilt for the war and the fixation of this 
now-exploded myth in the Treaty of 


‘Versailles; not alone the attempt to fasten 


upon defeated Germany a fantastic bill 
for damages which no rising generation 
would pay even if accepting, as young 
Germans would not, the responsibility for 
their fathers’ misdeeds; not alone the 
determination of France that the Treaties 
of Versailles and Trianon must be en- 
forced without deviation so that the 
status quo might be preserved inviolate; 
not these elements, singly or collectively, 
bear all the blame for the bitterness 
which lies at the root of the Hitler de- 
fiance. Countless Germans have reiter- 
ated in print, as well as in conversation 
with the present writer, their willingness 
to be humiliated in an historical sense, 
for the sake of peace and security in the 
future. But certain features of French 
and allied policy began to convince multi- 
tudes of the German people, about two 
years ago, that this sort of future was 
only a dream and what was more to be 
anticipated was a dread nightmare of 
perpetual poverty, continued weakness, 
and, at long last, fresh wars in which 
unarmed Germany, in the midst of more 
and more heavily armed neighbors, would 
be a second Belgium. 


b) 


“Guardians of European Peace’ 


With France, no realistic observer 
could fail to haye sympathy. The picture 
of a vindictive conqueror, deliberately 
sitting on the lid for the sake of national 
aggrandizement alone, might be accurate 
if a small minority of the French people 
are concerned; it would be grossly untrue 
of the average man or woman. The French 
honestly have felt that they were in a 
unique sense the guardians of European 
peace, fearing that if by peaceful means 
the treaties which uphold the status quo 
were relaxed, no one could foresee the 
end, and questioning whether the com- 
plete rearrangement of the map of Europe 
—and Africa too—might not eventuate 
from too generous a policy. It is simply 
one more example of'a program, not 
evilly motivated in the main, producing 
untold evil from its lack of human under- 
standing. France has sought to build a 
veritable iron ring of allies around Ger- 
many, utilizing her tremendous gold re- 
serves and credit power to create potent 
aid in Poland, Roumania, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia, to throttle Hungarian as- 
pirations, to ward off the barking dogs 
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of Italian fascism to the south and across 
the Mediterranean. Germany, even liberal 
and pacific Germany, seeing this process, 
has been sorely tried; for while the ex- 
euse of a threatened “iron ring” around 
the Central Powers that was used to 
whip the German people in line by the 
militarists before the war had consider- 
able unreality about it, the old bugaboo 
today is grimly real. 

It was my lot.to stand in the room 
where, at the Hague Peace Palace, twenty- 
four hours before, the World Court by a 
disappointingly political division had de- 
stroyed the cherished hope of an Austro- 
German customs union. By this victory 
the Francophile nations refused to allow 
an arrangement between Austria and 
Germany which was of substantially the 
same character as agreements entered into 
among themselves by the nations of the 
Little Entente. I could scarcely help ‘mus- 
ing, as I stepped from the rich hangings 
out into the various relics of the departed 
Czar Nicholas II, how many times be- 
fore in world history the seeds of repres- 
sion have fruited forth in vengeance. Upon 
this assurance of perennial serfdom the 
German retaliatory movement has fed, 
until, at last, it has burst over all the 
dams and threatens to carry with it in 
its perilous course all the libertarian 
safeguards which civilization, through 
many years, has set up to ameliorate the 
conflicts of human association. 

The results of Hitler’s rise can hardly 
be forecast. No matter how deeply one 
must deplore the methods to which so 
many desperate Germans have now re- 
sorted, it is a temptation to think that if 
the movement in its most drastic phases 
lasts for only a brief space of time, 
frightens the French foreign office into 
essential concessions upon which the peace 
of Europe genuinely depends, and then 
passes off the boards or moderates its 
aims, it may bring enough good in its 
train to justify its harshness and brutal- 
ity in the present hour. This was one of 
the views held within the _ ill-starred 
British Labor Cabinet which intensified 
the friction between Ramsay MacDonald 
and Arthur Henderson. It has a certain 
plausibility. Yet to let one’s ruminations 
take this optimistic course is to ignore the 
trends of dictatorship wherever it has 
won power in the last harassed decade. 
Similar views led many an observer, not 
excluding diplomats from  anti-fascist 
countries, to react similarly toward the 
excesses of early Italian fascism. “Let the 
tyrant assume responsibility,” they said, 
“and see how quickly he will tame down.” 
He has tamed down, because he has 
crushed every atom of opposition. Yet 
there is no freedom in Italy today, and 
despite Mussolini's new role of peace- 
maker, he continues to train the millions 
of fascist youth in militarism; text-books 
are one-sided and biased and glorify the 
military ideal above all; and the first 
commandment of the ten-point fascist code 
is: “Il Duce is infallible.” Often enough 
the Italian fascist state has menaced the 
peace of Burope, especially in its race 
for African conquest with France; but 
even the tenuous fabric of Continental 
peace has been able to resist the strain. 
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That the strain of a fascist belt engulfing 
the whole area between the Western 
Baltie and the Central Mediterranean will 
be an infinitely augmented threat to peace, 
is clear. , 

The Hitler assertiveness and the re- 
erudescent Francophile tenacity bid fair 
to dig another red trench across the face 
of Europe. In the preparations for this 
dire event, the peoples groan under taxes 
and are unable to extricate themselves 
from the depression even were other fac- 
tors favorable. Little Belgium pathetically 
enough has been buying bombing planes 
and erecting fortification along a 225- 
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What we do today colors and determines 
what we are tomorrow. 
—Walter S. Swisher. 


It is easier to die for a cause than to 
live for it—Newton D. Baker. 


What the world needs in economic war- 
fare is unanimous conscientious objection. 
—F,P.A. 


We must somehow produce children who 
will develop into grown-ups utterly differ- 
ent from us.—Lincoln Steffens. 


The cynic is one who has lost the essence 
of spirituality, the power to value, the 
experience of living qualitatively. 

—T. D. Eliot. 


So much money has been diverted from 
creative types of activity in order to pay 
for the mistakes of a shaky civilization 
that we are in danger of trying merely 
to mop up after our past without provid- 
ing any better future.—@George Soule. 


We have been viewing industry upside 
down. The only object of primitive in- 
dustry was to furnish a livelihood for the 
worker. That should be the primary ob- 
ject and obligation of industry today. 

—Donald R. Richberg. 


mile front, signing away by a treaty of 
military defense with France that precious 
neutrality over which so much blood was 
shed nineteen years ago. Poland, harbor- 
ing a million and a half Germans stripped 
away from the Fatherland by the war, 
quakes inwardly while nevertheless put- 
ting up a bold front by opening up, on 
March 1, the new Silesian-Baltie railroad 
to challenge German coal exporters and 
give a spinal cord to the Corridor, run- 
ning 350 miles from Upper Silesia to the 
sea. Yugoslavia, Roumania, and Ozecho- 
slovakia, one after the other, stick out 
their tongues at the exuberant German 
Nazis by raising tariffs on German goods 
and prohibiting certain German products 
altogether. And while Hitler shouts his 
threats and openly invites the Austrian 
fascists to wipe out the opposition by 
violence, behind its mountain ramparts 
the little land of Masaryk grimly counts 
up its standing army of 125,000 men and 
its reserves which number 1,524,000. In 
a Europe with such clashing systems and 
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such whirling polities as this, what pros- 
pect can there be for peace? What for 
religion? Small wonder that the theologi- 
cal tendency is away from reality to 
otherworldliness in so many a new philos- 
ophy, for nowhere on this spiny soil has 
the Jesus of.love and humility a place to 
lay his head. 

So far as the future of Hitlerism is con- 
cerned, the answer rests with the German 
people themselves—but not entirely. It 
would be a fallacy to assume that they 
could battle for their freedom, even 
should a clear and overwhelming majority 
desire to do so, AS a matter of fact, soon 
the entire German people will be reading 
what Hitler wants them to read, speak- 
ing what he bids them speak, and holding 
counter-ideas, if at all, strictly incom- 
municado. For them alone the hour for 
effective action of any kind will soon be 
passed. 

I must confess to a pang of sentimental- 
ity as I read about the Hinstein bread- 
knife; for it was only a year ago last 
July that I enjoyed at Caputh some simple 
refreshments with the Einsteins during 
which Frau WHinstein demonstrated that 
under her capable management the bread 
slicer could never so much as become, 
even through a slip, a harmful weapon. 
We discussed that day, most of all, world 
peace and its obstacles. “How can we 
induce young people to take a deeper in- 
terest in peace?” we asked the scientists ; 
to which, with a twinkle in his eye, Dr. 
Finstein replied, “Give them a fight!’ He 
was right, of course, in his paradox; for 
what he meant was simply that young 
people cannot be brought to support any 
movement that does not call forth saeri- 
fice, and also that peace cannot be won 
merely by acquiescence in wrong. And it 
is a time for all those who desire the 
preservation of peace in Hurope and the 
world to strive ceaselessly against the 
threat of fascism everywhere. That is 
why the huge wave of protest, voiced so, 
unitedly by Christians and Jews of all 
ranks and viewpoints at the present june- 
ture, has been a step toward peace and 
not toward international conflict. Care 
will have to be taken steadily, however, 
lest a rebellion against intolerance and 
hatred and bigotry be deemed by the Ger- 
mans nothing but these same emotions 
directed against them as a whole. 

Despite the vast complex of errors and 
misunderstandings that stand in the 
record of the World War in every coun- 
try, one bright spot is historically clear. 
It is the cleavage which President Wil- 
son insisted upon making between the 
German militaristic government and the 
German people, This estimate of Germany 
was never absolutely sound, yet in the 
main it was true and provided a worthy 
strategy. From it, in some measure, was 
born the movement for the German Re- 
public. It is time, again, to make the 
same distinction; and, it may be, a second 
and more final liberation of the German 
nation may result. Our weapons this time, 
nevertheless, must be nothing but public 
opinion, the expression of outraged con- 
science, and a solidarity of all humanita- 
rians in opposing fascist militarism wher- 
ever it seeks to raise its head. : 
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_ “The Liberal Deviseth Liberal Things; 


~ And by Liberal Things Shall He Stand” 


A Reply to His Critics 
DWIGHT BRADLEY 


“The Liberal States His Case’ ap- 
peared in The Christian Register of 
March 9, through the courtesy of The 
Christian Leader, which released the 

\ article to The Register and The Con- 

: gregationalist. Rev. Leslie T. Penning: 
ton and Rev. James Luther Adams 
discussed this article in “Assailing the 
Liberal’s Defense,” which appeared in 
The Register of March 23. 


understand the other man’s point of 

view. If he finds that the other man 
has not understood him, he will realize 
that his own statements may have been 
inaecurate or obseure. In offering a reply 
to Rey. Leslie T. Pennington and Rev. 
James Luther Adams it is my intention 
to keep these two considerations in mind. 
“The liberal deviseth liberal things; and 
by liberal things shall he stand.” 

Both of these men, I believe, are im- 
patient with the slow progress and re- 
latively meager results of revolutionary 
liberal leadership during, say, the last 
one hundred years. My article, therefore, 
served somewhat to stimulate their im- 
patience. Wherefore, in dealing with my 
article they very naturally focused upon 
those points at which they found me, as 
it may have seemed, apologizing for or 
justifying a cautious “tentative” liberal- 
ism that is both powerless to act and un- 
willing to “take sides.” 

I readily admit the possibility that fair- 
minded and ethically sensitive critics 
should see in my defense of liberalism 
the signs of what Mr. Adams calls a “self- 
righteous defeatism.” Yet, I do not be- 
lieve that careful analysis of my article 

- would lead many people to believe that 
it contains any such negative apologetic. 
If it should do so, all I could do would 
be to say, “I’m sorry,” and try to write 
more clearly next time. 

Let me now consider some of the criti- 
cisms separately; not, be it understood, 
to confound my critics, but rather to let 
them and all others know more explicitly 
where I stand. 

1. Mr. Pennington says, “Idealism does 
not distinguish the liberal as such either 
from the conservative or the radical.” I 
wonder ! The reason why I laid some stress 
on liberal idealism is that I have heard 
on several occasions lately, and have read 
in several books, rather severe attacks on 
“idealism” by men (Dr. Harry Ward 
umong them) who bracketed “idealism” 
and “liberalism” together as being stum- 


. a man is truly liberal, he will try to 


. bling blocks in the way of realistic social . 


reform. A standard definition of philo- 
_ sophical idealism is this: “That system 

of reflective thinking that would inter- 
pret and explain the entire universe, 
things and minds in their relations, as 
the realization of a system of ideas, or 
as the progressive evolution of an ideal.” 
‘rom applying such a philosophical con- 
cept to practical affairs, it seems to me 
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that the conservative and the radical 
alike are pretty well excluded. In so far, 
however, as they find or desire a place 
in an evolutionary idealistic movement, 
they prove themselves to be, at least in 
a measure, of a liberal mind. 

2. Mr. Pennington asks, “What of deep 
unyielding disagreement with evil, sin, 
crime, selfishness, ignorance, prejudice?” 
What indeed? All men who are even em- 
bryonically conscientious are against these 
perversions. Sincere and decent conserva- 
tives, radicals and liberals alike, despise 
them, not as idealists, but as wholesome 
personalities. I should think that this 
could be taken for granted. But the dis- 
agreement comes when certain specific 
evils, ete., are to be combated. In the first 
place, conservatives, radicals and liberals 
are seldom unanimous in their opinion as 
to what specifically constitute the actual 
embodiments of evil, etc. In the second 
place, conservatives and radicals usually 
are more stiff and intransigent than lib- 
erals about the way in which to attack 
what they consider evils, etc. I wonder 
if I make myself at all clear. Take an ex- 
ample: Child labor in factories. Industrial 
conservatives refuse to admit it an evil. 
Radicals and liberals agree that it is 
an evil. Radicals speak insultingly of in- 
dustrial conservatives who deferid child 
labor, and do all they can to “smash” them. 
Conservatives follow suit. Liberals study 
the economic situation, try to see it as a 
whole, and bend their effort to the elimina- 
tion of the evil without hurling gratuitous 
epithets or upsetting the industrial apple 
cart and spilling all the apples. (Phyllis 
Bentley’s novel “Inheritance” gives a good 
picture of the struggle on this front.) 

3. Mr. Pennington says, “It (tentative 
open-mindedness) has led to that paralysis 
of conviction and of action which justly 
brings upon liberalism the charges which 
Mr. Bradley is trying to refute.” Granted. 
Tentativeness, like everything else in the 
world, can be carried too far. Liberalism 
has got to guard against becoming ab- 
stract. I see now that I should have made 
this point more clear, and I am grateful 
to Mr. Pennington for calling attention 
to it. 

4, But Mr. Pennington replies that there 
is no “scientific evidence for evolutionary 
progress.” Is not this going a bit too far 
the other way? Granted that in the first 
flush of enthusiasm after Darwin, there 
was a too extravagant faith in ‘“auto- 
matie evolution.” Does this, however, 
justify so extreme a reaction as some are 
now feeling against the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis altogether? From ordinary ob- 
servation in the study of history, to say 
nothing of scientific research in every 
field, there is to be derived a quantity of 
evidence pointing toward the action of 
forces (call them what we please) that 
carry evolution on .quite independently 
of anything that human beings may or 
may not dv. Even more potent, however, 
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in their influence on history, are those 
forces that work in and through human 
beings. It seems a mistake to put these 
forces into different categories. The forces 
are the same, whether we call them nat- 
ural, biological, psychological or social. 
Only the instruments are different. We 
can call them “God” (as I myself prefer 
to do), or we may call them “imponder- 
ables,” “fate,” “destiny,” “economic deter- 
minism,”’ “free-will,’ or anything else. 
The names we give them are merely 
names. The forces are what matter. They 
are greater than men. Yet they sometimes 
employ men as agents. And men can also 
employ them—either for weal or for woe. 
This is a very mysterious thing, and not 
one to be dealt with in passing. I wish 
I might go into it more fully with Mr. 
Pennington. - 

5. Mr. Pennington remarks that I am 
‘in quest of a scapegoat,” and that “if we 
can only find villains black enough... . 
we liberals can count ourselves innocent 
as woolly lambs.” Did I really make my- 
self so pitifully unclear? I don’t want 
to find a scapegoat. I honestly believe that 
“predacious capitalists” and “acrimonious 
communists” have held up the work of 
liberals. The adjectives are descriptive 
and not denunciatory. But I don’t think 
that liberals are innocent. We have fal- 
len down on our job. We have often not 
been liberal enough. We have become ab- 
stract and theoretical. And yet, even so, 
we have not failed so disgracefully. 
And surely we have had no _ direct 
responsibility for “the breakdown of 
justice that is everywhere apparent 
today.” Of course it may be questioned 
whether justice has “broken down” every- 
where—or even “broken down” at all. 
When, may I ask, was the administration 
of justice any more honest and fair than 
by and large it is today? Suppose we point 
to some definite time and some specific 
place when and where justice has pre- 
yailed generally and incorruptibly. It is 
very easy to generalize about “breakdowns” 
in the present. It is more difficult to find 
examples of a better large-scale state of 
affairs in the past. This, however, is aside 
from the point. What I want to make 
plain is that while liberals have never done 
as well as they might, they have at least 
done something. As a liberal I say this 
with humility, not with a feeling of 
righteousness. In fact, the real liberals I 
know (and they are many) never show 
the slightest sign of feeling “innocent or 
righteous”; and I don’t believe that a 
more painstaking effort to get at the nub 
of my article would have led Mr, Pen- 
nington. to write, “I distrust anyone who 
feels quite so innocent and so righteous 
just now as Mr. Bradley’s liberal.” It is 
a pity that we understand each other so 
imperfectly, since we are, after all, try- 
ing to reach the same ends. 

6. Mr. Adams says that my discussion is 
“an analysis of certain aspects of cowness 
rather than a description of the cow.” He 
is quite right. I was trying to analyze 
and describe what he picturesquely al- 
though perhaps not appropriately calls 
“cowness.” It would take a book of na- 
tural history to describe “the cow,’ con- 
sidering the number and variety of “cows” 
that graze on any pasture, A cow is al- 

(Continucd on page 257) 
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LATHROP 


A Re-thinking Church 


HE REPORT of the Laymen’s Foreign Mis- 
"T sions Inquiry is now so well known that there 

is no necessity to discuss its findings and 
recommendations. But there is a great interest in 
noting the sympathetic reception which it has re- 
ceived from so many of the churches and from so 
many persons who have been concerned with mis- 
sionary activity. That a judicial and scientific es- 
timate with thoroughgoing criticism should be 
made of an enterprise that has been a major in- 
terest of the Christian church for more than a cen- 
tury is a noteworthy sign of the times; that the re- 
port should be cordially received, carefully studied, 
and sympathetically accepted is indeed an evidence 
of the change of religious outlook in our day. 

The report has not met uniform acceptance. Some 
of the Boards strongly object to the appraisal. Dr. 
Robert E. Speer feels that it neglects the funda- 
mentals of the evangelical faith, and a consider- 
able section of the church shares his view. It could 
not be expected that so radical a change of em- 
phasis in religions propaganda would be hospitably 
received by all. But it would appear that the ma- 
jority of voices are favorable. It is not significant 
that one point or another is proved or disproved, 
but that American Christianity has so largely 
shown its capability of the open mind, of willine- 
ness for scientific study of a religious problem. of 
readiness to make far-reaching changes not only of 
policy but of principle. ' 

That the inquiry has followed the lines laid down 
by the most progressive missionaries, including the 
significant mission to the Japanese by our beloved 
William I. Lawrance, is natural and fitting. But 
that the rank and file of the church should find a 
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new interest in this approach to the problem is very 
significant. Missions have been the subject of scien- 
tific study in several of the leading theological sem- 
inaries for a quarter of a century, but the people 
have had little opportunity to understand the con- 
clusions that have been reached. A new name has 
been employed, indicating far better than the word 
“missions” the real nature of the social process, 
that is taking place. The “interpenetration of cul- 
tures” is what is really going on, as each gives to 
the other, and both share in the values that have 
emerged in the process of interpenetration. 

The Laymen’s Report in bringing this view to the 
public has opened up a new understanding of the 
real social process in those lands in which the white 
race has met other races, and in which the values, 
not only of ethics and religion, but of art, litera- 
ture and philosophy, are being shared. 

A generation of Christians that can re-think mis- 
sions is very hopeful. It will go on to further re- 
thinking. And therein lies the possibility of 
progress. 

THEODORE G. SOARES. 


Vast Numbers Wait 


iI] PRESENT is a time of great responsibil- 
[ities for all churches. Their members and many 

more whom they do not as vet reach, are feel- 
ing strains and stresses which are unusual in their 
intensity. The difficulties themselves are not new, 
but outward conditions are changing so rapidly 
that men and women are feeling a kind of helpless- 
ness which makes them close kindred of the ances- 
tors of our race, who lived in fear of uncontrollable 
forces. 

How many are thus baffled by circumstances is 
suggested by the estimate that not less than twenty- 
five million dollars were paid in New York City 
alone, in 1931, to astrologers and clairvoyants. The 
patrons of sorcery are people who find no clear 
relation between their toil and their fortune; rea- 
son and calculation fail them, religion has for one 
reason or another ceased to hold their confidence, 
and they seek security by consulting the oracles 
of that god of luck who seems to preside, if any god 
presides, over the destinies of men. 

Perhaps those who are so unintelligent as to pay 
tithes to professional readers of the stars are not 
So pathetically in need of help as those whose minds 
are still critical enough to save them from this 
folly; the former find some slight consolation, the 


latter are often without hope. 


We must not be deceived by the appearance of 
indifference which some are able to maintain. 
Plagued by the suspicion that man is the victim of 
quite impersonal forces, they try to dismiss the 
thought by pursuing whatever life has to offer of 
pleasure. But they find a chill in the cosmie winds 
even while the’ sun of pleasure shines. They may 
say, with the Old Testament’s “gentle cynic”? that 
“there is nothing better for a man than that he 
should eat and drink and delight his senses,” but 


the louder they say it the more insistently a voice . 


tells them it is not true. 
The needs of such men and women present a 
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challenge to the churches, for they need above all 
else a new sense of the power of God and a new 
realization of the dignity of the human soul. And 
the very first step to such a discovery is that they 
shall see and hear the testimony of those who have 
faith in God and man, see their quiet courage and 
hear their calm words of confidence. Our organi- 
zations for religious purposes need not. be rich, 
nor as efficient as successful corporations, nor blest 
by great traditions, if only they consist of men and 
women who are living by the faith their church pro- 
fesses. The only advertisement of a church that 
makes any difference in the long run is the witness 
its members bear to the comforts and the compul- 
sions, the peace and the power, of their faith. And 
for such a witness, borne by example and by words, 
vast numbers are waiting today while they know 
not for what they wait. 


Harowup KE. B. Sprient. 


Below the Surface 


place, and which, in all probability, will con- 

tinue to occur far down into the future, the place 
of religious guidance seems to be obscured. A few 
murmurs are occasionally heard, which _half- 
heartedly prophesy that the next generation will 
be compelled to turn to the church for its leaders, 
because there it will be most likely to find men of 
vigorous and enlightened inspiration. But it cer- 
tainly does not have to look beyond the present for 
such leaders. 

Today, many prophets of economic righteousness 
and of economic happiness have been trained and 
ordained by organized religion, and they speak with 
an authority that commands respect. In common 
with the larger part of the American people, these 
men believe that it is possible, by means of educa- 
tion, to train the Nation to solve the great problems 
that are incessantly arising. But they believe that 
something more than a purely secular education 
is required for this mastery. The Nation has been 
prodigal in its belief in the power of education to 
equip the mind to advance in spite of constant op- 
position, an education that has been compelled to 
limit itself to a vain attempt to fill the mind. 

It is to a deeper sphere than this that religious 
education goes. Here it has no competition. It is the 
teaching of true respect for the value of the indi- 
vidual soul. Religion renders the soul sensitive to 
and resentful of every kind of injustice, and gives 
it the power and the inspiration to seek those ideal 
conditions wherein it is free to develop according 
to the age-old and world-wide principles uninter- 
ruptedly proclaimed from the earliest times by men 
of mature and sensitive vision. It knows that there 


a THE VAST CHANGES that are now taking 


can be no permanent peace nor progress until the 


soul, as well as the mind is aroused, and until its 
value is recognized as superior to that of every 
system, political or economic. 

MILES HANSON, JR. 
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The Gambling Mania 


AST MONTH the legislatures of some twenty 
states, including Massachusetts, were giving 
consideration to bills legalizing what is known 

as “pari-mutuel” betting on horse races. The bait 
held out to secure the passage of these bills is the 
prospect that license fees and a percentage of the 
money bet will add some hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to the revenues of the states which legalize 
betting. The movement is a phase of the gambling 
mania which has swept this country, and Europe as 
well, in recent years. The Florida boom was one ex- 
ample of it; the stock-market speculation at the end 
of the last decade was another. 

The daily press has catered to the craze for 
gambling by playing up romantic stories of huge 
winnings from the racing sweepstakes conducted 
in Ireland and Canada, but hitherto illegal in the 
United States. The other day an illiterate and un- 
skilled immigrant who was earning about fifteen 
dollars a week in Boston won a prize of fifty or 
sixty thousand dollars, and achieved front-page 
publicity in the papers. The effect of the publicity, 
and of the proposed legalization of “pari-mutuel” 
betting, is, of course, to stimulate gambling upon 
an ever-widening scale. Nothing is said of the tens 
of thousands of other poor people-who had spent 
two or three dollars which they could ill afford for 
tickets in the racing lottery and who had drawn 
blanks. And they lost: not only the price of these 
tickets, but their experience, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, will be repeated again and again. 

The benefit to the few individuals who win sud- 
den and unearned wealth by such strokes of luck is 
always dubious. It would be an interesting socio- 
logical study to examine the results in recent in- 
stances and to discover whether the winners had 
really improved their economic status or had been 
demoralized by what the populace count their good 
fortune. But even were the results in every case 
beneficial to the winning individual and his family, 
the universal experience of civilization leaves no 
doubt that widespread gambling is deeply injuri- 
ous to the community. It is an unproductive ex- 
penditure of money, it begets recklessness, un- 
settles habits of industry, teaches men and women 
false standards of wealth, and is seldom free from 
chicanery and fraud. No observant person who has 
lived in a community where the gambling mania 
prevailed can have failed to note its demoralizing 
effect. 

It is to protect such people from exploitation 
that ordinances have been passed making gambling 
illegal. Some element of chance inevitably enters 
almost every phase of life. But one of the functions 
of civilized government is to diminish as many as 
possible of the avoidable chances for evil, and 
thereby to enhance the stability and security of the 
common life. For our state governments to reverse 
that policy for the sake of a tempting bribe is to 
take a retrograde step which shows little wisdom 
and worse morality. 

HENRY WILDER [*OOTE. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 
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Oscar Laighton 


N a certain day in October, in the 
oa year 1839, a pilot boat sailed from 

Portsmouth, N.H., having on board 
Thomas B. Laighton, Mrs. Laighton, their 
four-year old daughter, Celia (later the 
well-known writer of poems, Celia 
Thaxter), and their infant son, Oscar, aged 
two months. Thomas Laighton had run for 


other. Shortly after, the doomed vessel 
drove past the island, to be lost with all 
hands, later in the night. Celia Thaxter 
commemorated this disaster, of which she 
had been eye witness, in a vivid poem, 
“The Wreck of the Pocahontas.” 
Readers are asking, particularly 
mothers: “What about the children’s edu- 


WHITH ISLAND HOUSE AND LIGHT 


Here for eight years lived Thomas Laighton, his wife, and ‘their 
children, Celia, Oscar and Cedric 


governor of New Hampshire a short time 
before. He had been defeated by methods 
he considered unscrupulous and dishonor- 
able. Utterly disillusioned and disgusted, 
he had resolved to turn his back forever 
on the world and all its follies. He was 
going with his family ten miles out to 
sea to that historic group of islands known 
as the Isles of Shoals, where he had been 
appointed keeper of the White Island 
lighthouse. 

With grim determination, Thomas 
Laighton adhered to his resolution never 
again to set foot on the mainland. Seven 
years later he received an urgent business 
letter, requiring his presence back in the 
town. With extreme reluctance the exile 
set the sail of his boat and swung the 
tiller for the mainland. Suddenly, when 
less than two miles on his voyage, he 
tacked ship and laid a course back for 
the islands. Landing, he quietly told his 
family that he had thought of a plan that 
would take care of the business without 
his going to Portsmouth. 

The family made its home on White 
Island, a rugged rock, offering just about 
room enough above high water for the 
lighthouse tower, the dwelling house and 
the covered way between. The home on 
that tempest-swept rock was_ solitary 
enough. When Oscar was two years old, 
a terrible winter gale swept the North 
Atlantic. The huge waves broke clear 
across the Island carrying away the boat- 
house, boats, the covered way, and a 
flock of hens. In the night, when the 
storm was most furious, the watch at 
the light heard a gun boom off in the 
darkness, followed by another, and an- 
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cation?’ There were three on that solitary 
rock now, Cedric having been born two 
years after the exile. Well, their father and 
mother taught them. Nature taught them. 
And later, Levi Lincoln Thaxter, whom 
Celia subsequently married, just out of 
Harvard Law School, came to the island, 
and became their teacher. The lighthouse 
tower of stone towered ninety feet above 
high water. The house where the family 
lived also was built of stone with walls 
two feet thick. Cooking was done in a 
brick oven and a great fireplace, the fire 
being kindled with flint, steel and tinder. 
Water came from a cistern in the cellar 
which caught the rain from the roof, 
water that in a storm was liable to be 
mixed with salt spray. 

The ocean thereabouts was filled with 
cod, porgies, herring, mackerel, hake, had- 
dock and halibut. Oscar speaks of seeing 
schools of shoaling mackerel as far as 
eye could reach. Star Island, not far away, 
had a population of 150—fishermen and 
their families. Gosport—-God’s Port—was 
the name of the village. Thomas Laighton, 
being an enterprising man, had bought 
from Captain Samuel Haley, Appledore, 
Smuttynose, Malaga and Cedar Islands. 
Seven years after leaving Portsmouth he 
decided to give up the light, move to 
Appledore, and build a summer hotel. 

Appledore, with its 300 acres of huckle- 
berry bushes, bayberries, and other vege- 
tation, seemed a “boundless continent” to 
the children after the cramped sojourn 
on White Island’s two acres of naked 
ledges. The hotel was named the Apple- 
dore House. It stood a few rods back 
from the ocean, and contained eighty 


sleeping rooms, broad public halls, and 
a piazza 200 feet long, running the entire 
length of the building. 

June 15, 1848, the Appledore House 
opened its doors. For upwards of fifty 
years it was operated successfully by the 
Laightons, father and sons. They were 
excellent business men. Mrs. Laighton was 
an admirable cook and housekeeper. And 
the fame of the Shoals as a summer 
resort echoed through New BHngland, the 
South and the West. In due time the 
Islands became almost as famous as Con- 
cord, Mass., as a resort for distinguished 
people. Year after year came such no- 
tables as Hawthorne, Lowell, Whittier, 
Aldrich, Trowbridge, Beecher, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Frances H. Burnett—who, by the way, 
took the name of Cedric for her Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. Famous painters, states- 
men, jurists and professional men, at one 
time or another, stopped at the ‘“Apple- 
dore.”’ It was in contact with these dis- 
tinguished men and women that much of 
Oscar Laighton’s time was spent, and 
being a boy of alert mind and vivid 
imagination, the effect was not lost. He 
needed no other school than the ocean, 
now tranquil, now storm-tossed; the free 
life of the beaches, the rocks and the 
fishing boats; the company of his excellent 
parents, his brother and sister. In time 
Celia became as celebrated as any of the 
poets who came to Appledore. Her poem, 
“The Sandpiper,” is said by students of 
literature to be one of the finest in the 
English language. 

Oscar was sixteen years old before he 
ever left the Shoals. He had a spy-glass 
through which, with eager imagination, 
he surveyed the distant coast line of New 
England. So one day, as any desirous boy 
might, he asked his father’s permission 
to go to Portsmouth. Thomas Laighton 
tried to get his son’s mind off the subject, 
assuring him that it was an evil, cruel 
world over there, and that he had better 
stay away from it. However, Oscar pre- 
vailed, and early one morning set sail 
in a whaleboat, having a loaf of bread 
for provision. Landing at a Portsmouth 
wharf he saw his first horse, as he de- 
scribed it, “fast fore and aft to a lumber 
wagon, and steered with wheel ropes rove 
through the animal’s mouth.” The youth 
saw with open-eyed amazement the giant 
trees, the ships, the houses, the carriages, 
the horses, the countless people. Pres- 
ently he began to feel lonely and queer. 
Turning about he ran back to the wharf, 
east loose the whaleboat and got under 
way for Appledore, arriving about two 
o'clock in the afternoon. He had found 
that his father was right—people were 
not getting half as much out of life on 
the mainland as they were on the islands. 
That one brief voyage cured his restless- 
ness. 

So the years passed swiftly and hap- 
pily. Oscar became expert at handling a 
sailboat in a gale of wind. He knew all 
the reefs, and treacheries of wind and 
tide, over a wide area of ocean. He helped 
at the hotel in the summer, later taking | 
entire charge with his brother Cedric. | 
After the tourist season the Laightons 
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were busy preparing for the next year. 
Boats, of which as many as forty were 
sometimes \ kept on Appledore, were re- 
paired and painted. Additions were made 
to the hotel. Cottages were built, lawns 
prepared, docks constructed, improvements 
of various kinds projected. The Laightons 
were good hotel men, and their methods 
later were studied and imitated by the 
managers of the Statler system of hotels. 

But Oscar Laighton was not only a 
good sailor and hotel manager, he was 

also a poet of more than usual ability. 

' He once told the writer of this sketch 
that, on a certain occasion, when Whittier 
and his sister, Elizabeth, were staying at 
the Appledore House, he, Oscar, had 
ventured to show the famous Quaker poet 
a short poem of his, “Clover Blossoms.” 
Mr. Whittier read the poem with increas- 
ing interest, and at the conclusion raised 
his eyes and said with an approving smile, 
“Thee did well, Oscar, this is good enough 
for The Atlantic Monthly.” The kindly 
poet actually submitted it, and The At- 

lantic, the leading literary magazine in 

America at that time, published it. Oscar 
wrote several poems of real distinction ; 
the inspiration for nearly all of them 
coming, as the poet naively confesses, from 
“the beautiful girls who came summer 
after summer to Appledore.” 

Uncle Oscar’s book, ‘Ninety Years at 
the Isles of Shoals,” published by The 
Beacon Press, from which most of the 
material in this monograph is taken, is 

unique among autobiographies. It is one 
of those books that a reader cannot put 
down until it is finished; and then he 
wants all his friends to read it. 

This man was moulded by Nature, not 
by schools. He did not leave his island 

- home until he was sixteen, and then only 
for a few hours. His associates were his 
father and mother, whose characters were 
essentially upright and strong, his gifted 
sister and brother, the cultured, fine- 
tempered people who came to Appledore, 
the hardy honest fishermen, the gulls, the 
ocean, and his thoughts. 

Persons who know and love Uncle Oscar, 
and the number of those who do is legion, 
recognize immediately a human appeal 
that is different. His manner is natural, 
direct and simple. One perceives at once 
that here is a man in whose heart there 
is no guile. He is as clearly defined and 
rugged as one of his own ledges, and as 
invigorating and wholesome as the clear, 
fresh ocean winds that blow across the 
islands. ; 

: He intends to be a friend of the pas- 

 ser-by. And what his friendship, through 
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his nearly ninety-four years, has meant 
_ to the multitudes who have passed his 
way, only the book of the Great Recorder 
will disclose. On Londoners’ Island he 
built a cottage, furnished it as a place 
of refuge for shipwrecked mariners, and 
tacked up this note in the kitchen: 
“Welcome to anyone entering this house 
in shipwreck or in trouble. Start a fire 
in the stove, and make yourself com- 
fortable. There is wood and coal in the 
Shed. You will find matches in the box 
on the kitchen shelf, and food in the cans 
in the pantry. Beds are made up in the 
mbers. Help will reach you from the 
rt islands the moment it is possible.” 


The Register and News Letter 


Uncle Oscar’s later years have been 
cheered and inspired by the presence of 
the Unitarians at the Shoals. When, in 
1895, he learned from Thomas H. Blliott 
that Mr. Elliott would like to bring a large 
number of Unitarians to the islands, he 
asked with caution, “What is a Unita- 
rian? Are they good people? It won’t do 
to introduce any rough element.’ Every 
season for thirty-five years he associated 
with them, and then wrote, “I fear that 
I never had much religion. But being with 
these good people fills me with a desire 
to walk in their footsteps, feeling sure I 
could not go far wrong.” 

At the age of ninety-three—he will be 
ninety-four June 30—Uncle Oscar is still 
“looking to windward, and keeping things 
shipshape below and aloft.” EH. H.C. 


Alliance Branches in a 
“Neighborly Conference” 


Subjects, from the time-honored card 
party, to entering radio contests and hand- 
ing the prizes to the local Alliance branch, 
were discussed as means of raising money 
for depleted treasuries, at the conference 
of Alliance branches of the Plymouth and 
Bay districts at the parish house of the 
First Parish in Hingham, Mass., Wednes- 
day, March 15. 

The Alliance branch in Hingham, 
membership of which is made up from the 
three Unitarian churches of that town, 
invited the neighboring Alliances to meet 
at 10.30 a.m. and discuss informally their 
problems. One hundred and_ seventy 
women gathered in earnest discussion of 
three vital subjects: “Finance,” led by 
Mrs. Walter Little, Bridgewater, Mass. ; 
“Program,” led by Mrs. George W. Patter- 
son, Braintree, Mass.; and “Experiments,” 
led by Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp, Hingham. 

“What kind of program is best for AIl- 
liances?” inspired several different ideas. 
Some thought the programs should be 
spiritual ; some educational. Some believed 
wholly home talent should be used; some, 
wholly outside talent. One’ group favored 
a study course with one subject for the 
year; another, a combination of two or 
more. subjects. 

In the discussion on “Experiments,” 
Mrs. Sharp told of various social service 
projects of which she knew. 

Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., of the New 
North Church, opened the morning session. 
Rey. J. Harry Hooper escorted guests 
through the old meetinghouse, describing 
that famous building. Rev. T. C. Brock- 
way of the South Parish gave the bene- 
diction. 

The guests reassembled at 2.30 p.m. The 
girls’ choir, led by Miss Edith Lang, and 
Miss Ruth Burr, sang selections. Laurance 
B. Fletcher gave an illustrated lecture on 
“Some Massachusetts Reservations and 
Their Inhabitants.” The address described 
the banding and preservation of our birds. 

The entire program was in charge of 
the president of the Hingham branch, Mrs. 
Lyndon Tewksbury, and much credit 
should go to her for originating and 
carrying out the idea. Many members of 
visiting Alliances expressed the hope that 
this experiment of a neighborly confer- 
ence might become a regular affair once 
or twice a year. 
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Subscribers by Groups 


The Six Leaders 
sending subscriptions 
to The News Letter 


We are publishing from week to 
week a list of the si# groups sending 
the largest number of subscriptions 
to The Unitarian News Letter. Hsti- 
mates will be made on date of going 
to press. Any group can enlarge its 
list at any time. A well-directed ef- 
fort may put your group in the lead. 
Marblehead, Mass., Alliance branch 

(Mrs. Cecil Doe)—12; 

Newburyport, Mass., Alliance branch 
(Mrs. Florence P. Walcott)—10; 
Winchendon, Mass., Putnam 
(Mrs. Raymond H. Tryon)—9; 
Washington, D.C., All Souls’ 

(Laurence C. Staples)—9; 
Yonkers, N.Y., First Unitarian Congre- 
gational ‘Church (Rey. Hilary G. Rich- 
ardson)—8 ; 
Toledo, Ohio, Outlook Chapter, Lay- 
men’s League (Charles H. Vischer)—8. 


Alliance 


Church 


Alliance at Worcester, Mass., 


to Celebrate 100th Anniversary. 
The Ladies’ Benevolent Society and 
Branch Alliance of the First Unitarian 
Church, Worcester, Mass., will celebrate 
the one-hundredth anniversary of its or- 
ganization April 25. The celebration will 
include a reception, entertainment, re- 
freshments, and dancing, both old-fash- 
ioned and modern. Members and guests 
are asked to wear old-fashioned costumes. 
Sunday, April 28, the regular service 
at eleven o’clock will be in charge of the 
Alliance. Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president 
of the General Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, will be the speaker. 


Free Church Constitution 
The tentative draft of the Constitution 
of the Free Church of America has been 
published and distributed. Copies of this 
constitution may be obtained from the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Miss Taft Appreciated 
To the Editor of The Unitarian News Letter:— 

If you could have seen three of our 
classes in the church school modeling 
maps, and becoming so interested that 
they remained at work quietly during the 
church service hour, you would have said, 
as I did, “Those children have caught Miss 
Gertrude Taft’s inspiration.” Yes, Miss 
Taft’s visit to our school and church serv- 
ice did Northfield church a great deal of 
good. We anticipate a return visit. 

The Northfield Alliance has subscribed 
for five copies of The News Letter to be 
distributed. I shall send in my personal 
subscription soon. 

F Mary ANDREWS CONNER. 

NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
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LITERARY COMMENT 


The Rise of the City 


WAITSTILL H. SHARP 


Tue RISE OF THE Crry 1878-1898. By Arthur 
M. Schlesinger. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $4.00. 


This vivid work by Professor Schles- 
inger of Harvard University dispels 
whatever superiority the reviewer, as a 
product of the twentieth century, held 
toward the eighties and nineties of the 
nineteenth. It dispels also whatever be- 
liefs the reviewer had that the years 1878— 
1898 were a quiet time in American his- 
tory. The author has done an _ heroic 
canvass of two decades which were full 
of the confusion of industrial develop- 
ment; indeed, his record of the times, 
1878-1898, would go far to prove that 
these were the most fruitful twenty years 
in American history—and those in which 
were gathering most of the perplexities of 
future generations. Beginning with the 
partition of the plantations and the coming 
of textile, tobacco and iron mills to the 
new South, and the swarming of farmers 
into the herd lands of the great West, 
Professor Schlesinger sketches in turn the 
lure and living conditions of the Middle 
Western and North Atlantic cities; the 
new freedom of the American woman; the 
advance in the standards of schools and 
colleges, ‘the creation of libraries, the 
founding of scientific organizations; the 
coming to age of modern American arts 
and letters; the grand era of the Ameri- 
ean theater and the establishment of 
sport as the national passion; the im- 
pacts of evolution, higher criticism, com- 
parative religions, the claims of social 
justice and city life itself upon the Ameri- 
ean church; the rise of social service, the 
Red Cross, the temperance movement and 
reforms on behalf of the Indians, Negroes 
and criminals; the failure of the Ameri- 
ean city as a political organism, the de- 
velopment of the national party machines, 
and the emotional reunion of the North 
and South. The last chapter, “Fin de 
Siécle,” sums up the two decades with a 
re-emphasis upon the discordant contrasts 
of social advance and social injustice and 
suggests the unfinished business which the 
closing years of the nineteenth century 
turned over to the twentieth—and which 
each of the thirty-two years of the twen- 
tieth has passed on to its successors with 
increasing reason for transaction and but 
very little accomplishment. 

Whatever Professor SchleSinger  es- 
tablishes to the credit of the years, 1878— 
1898, and the century .which they con- 
cluded, our times can claim praise for one 
invention in the field of letters. That in- 
vention, which is bound to have an im- 
portant effect on the history reiding and 
the historical perspectives of the Ameri- 
can people, is this new writing of history 
of which “The Rise of the City’ is an 
example, Here is no mere catalogue of 
events, nor a series of unsupported popu- 


larized soliloquies about social tendencies 
in America. The book is a happy wedding 
of a style so vivid and picturesque as to 
be as absorbing as a novel, and of scholar- 
ship so thorough and detailed as to con- 
centrate in these pages the substantial 
authorities and sources of the period. 
Professor Schlesinger has an eye for bold 
strokes and makes the most of every 
chance; he is philosopher and commenta- 
tor also to the pleasure of those readers 
who expect conclusions from a well-in- 
formed author of a social history. Turns 
of wit and comic relief crop out. “The 
Rise of the City” will inform and entertain 
the casual reader who may choose to neg- 
lect the rich footnotes and the many 
sources commented on in Chapter XIV, 
“Critical Essay on Authorities.” At the 
same time it will serve diligent historians 
as a most carefully documented comment- 
ary on the two closing decades of the 
nineteenth century in America. Every im- 
portant assertion in the book is fully 
covered by footnote references to the 
sources depended upon. These footnotes, 
together with Chapter XIV, “Critical Es- 
say on Authorities,’ constitute a monu- 
ment of modern scholarship and, we ven- 
ture to add, a testimony to the effective- 
ness of America’s greatest graduate school. 
Could one man alone have uncovered and 
digested these hundreds of authorities? 

The reviewer wishes heartily to recom- 
mend the reading of pages 111-116, 159 
and 389 to those who believe that the 
police, city otlicials, and judiciary were 
incorruptible and that the liquor busi- 
ness was innocent until the passage of the 
Highteenth Amendment. 

The Macmillan Company has achieved a 
splendid format, The eleven point leaded 
one point Benedictine type, the generous 
margin and the quality of the paper make 
this an excellent example of modern book- 
making, a joy to read. But with all the 
frequent geographical references, why was 
a map of the United States omitted? 


Living in Simplicity 

VENTURES IN SiMrLER Livinc. By Professor 
D. J, Fleming. New York: International Mis- 
sionary Council, 

These talks were designed by the au- 
thor to acquaint existing or prospective 
missionaries to Asia and Africa with two 
types of experience; that of those who 
have striven to serve, living on the level 
of comfort and civilization to which they 
were accustomed at home, and of those 
who to the utmost have striven to live 
as meagerly and rudely as the poorest 


among whom they lived. Suecesses and 
f ilures attended both types. Quite as in- 
forming would have been a study of the 
tives of our most successful settlement 
wardens and residents in the United 
States. Flexibility of method and sym- 
pathetic good will are indispensable. 


W. F. G. 
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Rural Social Trends 


RuRAL Sociat TRENDS. Recent Social Trenda 
Monographs. By Edmund deS. Brunner and 
J. H. Kolb. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. $4.00. , 

This volume is one of a series of mono- 
graphs published to extend, and give de- 
tailed treatment to certain data un- 
earthed by the Report of ex-President 
Hoover’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends. The volume is necessarily loaded 
with statistics, and it is profusely sup- 
plied with tables. Many of the findings, 
and the conclusions drawn, will be of in- 
terest to students of social life, and to 
others who are materially interested in 
the changes which are having an effect 
upon rural values. This book also will 
be helpful to all who are engaged in 
public welfare enterprises in the towns 
and villages and country of the rural 
sections. The chapter on “Religious 
Agencies and Services,’ has valuable in- 
formation and conclusions for denomina- 
tional agents who seek to stimulate church 
work in Home Mission fields. 

The trends noted in the whole report 
are not startling in any particular. One 
wonders a little whether the findings 
justify all the effort made to collect and 
publish the facts. It does not take a very 
large “straw,” however, to determine the 
way the stream is flowing. Here are 
“straws” and all who need to profit from 
the information will welcome the help of 
such a work. The book should not be 
passed over by those who live in the large 
cities as being of no interest to city dwel- 
lers. That is the mistake which the 
urbanite is likely to make. The book con- 
cludes with a statement of the city’s re- 
sponsibility which deserves attention. 
“From the standpoint of its own welfare 
and its own future, it (the city) cannot 
fail to be interested in the health, 
the training and the social conditioning 
which the young people of productive ages 
coming into it have had.” W.8.N. 


The Growth of the Gospels 


Tue GROWTH OF THE GOSPELS. By Frederick 
C. Grant. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 
226 pp. 

Dean Grant is the head of the Western 
Theological Seminary, the Episcopal train- 
ing school in Evanston, Ill. In the field of 
New Testament study, he has four books 
to his credit in addition to this, his latest. 
“The Growth of the Gospels” is a clear, 
brief, thoroughly informed and objective 
study of the origin of the four gospels 
and their development to their final form. 
The New Testament, the author believes, 


-is the product of the church, growing in 


response to definite needs. The book’s 
excellence is that it presents the conclu- 
sions of unbiased scholarship in language 
free from technicalities and illustrated by 
diagrams that make everything crystal 
clear. The conclusions are not, as a whole, 
new, although Dr. Grant throws new light 
on several passages. 

The book should help to make the his- 
torical estimate of the four gospels more— 
widely known and understood among min- 
isters and teachers, T. H. B, 
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Bicentenary of Priestley’s Birth 
Celebrated in Unitarian Churches 


Two hundred eminent men and women sponsor Philadelphia meeting 


birth of Joseph Priestley, pioneer 
in the realms of science and religion, 
were held in Unitarian churches through- 
out the United States and Canada during 
March. Of special interest were the meet- 
‘ings in Northumberland, Pa., where 
Priestley in 1794 planted the first church 
bearing the name Unitarian in America, 
and in Philadelphia, Pa., where two years 
later, the First Unitarian Church, was 
founded under his influence. 

At the memorial service in the Joseph 
Priestley Memorial Church in Northumber- 
land, March 13, Rev. Robert S. Miller, 
minister of the Church of Our Father in 
Lancaster, Pa., conducted the service and 
gave an address on “Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
Pioneer.” The chorus of the Northumber- 
land Civic Club gave two selections and 
Miss Mary G. Graham sang a Solo. 

The meeting in the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia, March 24, was 
held under the auspices of the University 
of Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science, the Franklin 
Institute, the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, the Joseph Priestley Conference of 
Unitarian Churches, and the First Unita- 
rian Church of Philadelphia. The church 
was beautifully decorated for the occasion. 
Before the meeting, while the large con- 
gregation was gathering, Dr. Philip H. 
Goepp, the organist of the church, gave 
an organ recital. 

Dr. Wilmer Krusen, president of the 
College of Pharmacy and Science, pre- 
sided at the meeting. Addresses were given 
by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Philadel- 
phia, on “Priestley as Founder of Unita- 

rian Churches in America,’ by Professor 

Charles H. LaWall, dean of the Phila- 

delphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 

on “Priestley as Scientist,’ by Hon. 

Roland S. Morris, president of the Ameri- 

can Philosophical Society, on ‘Priestley 

and John Vaughan in the Philosophical 

Society,’ and by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of 

Boston, Mass., on ‘Priestley as a Prophet 

of Religion.” 

Following the meeting there was a re- 
' ception in the parish house and an ex- 
- hibition of the Priestleyana owned by the 
' church. The meeting was sponsored by an 
honorary committee of 200 men and 
women eminent in the church, education, 
_ science and philosophy, among whom were 
_ three descendants of Joseph Priestley. 
A special commemorative service was 
held in the First Unitarian Church of 
_ Pittsburgh. Pa.. March 12, and The Pitts- 
burgh Unitarian printed a condensed ver- 
sion of a paper on “Joseph Priestley, the 
Religious Leader” by Rev. Frank E. Smith, 
the minister. How advanced for his age 
Triestley was in his religious convictions 
was hinted by Mr. Smith when he pointed 
out that even in America the liberal min- 
sters were afraid of him and that “in 
794, only twenty-five years before Chan- 
2’s famous Baltimore sermon and only 


Bist oe. Tose celebrations of the 


nine years before Hmerson was born, the 
liberals of Boston extended no invitation 
to Priestley to speak in their midst.” 

Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, preaching in All 
Souls Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., urged Unitarians to rejoice in the 
Priestley heritage and make themselves 
worthy of it. Of Priestley he said: 

“He is seen aS a man of heroic stature; 
one who loved the truth and made all 
sacrifices for her regnancy; who toiled 
and suffered in her cause; who lived a 
life so pure, so noble that no stain can 
be seen on his character. Does he not 
inspire us; excite our emulation when 
we think we bear his name; that it is 
our duty, our privilege, to carry on his 
work; suffer, if need be, in the cause of 
freedom and the search for truth?” 


Northern California Ministers 
Condemn Persecution of Jews 


At a meeting of the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Association of Northern California, 
held April 3, at Sacramento, Calif., the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas we learn with deep concern of 
the persecution of the Jews in the Re- 
public of Germany and whereas such per- 
secution, both on the ground of national- 
ity and religion, is unworthy of present 
civilization ; 

Be it resolwed that we protest most 
earnestly to Chancellor Hitler of Germany 
against the persecution of a people who 
have contributed so much to the literary, 
financial, philosophical and religious de- 
velopment of humanity; 

And be it further resolwed, that we pro- 
test against the persecution not only as 
unjust but as being a violation of our 
deepest human emotions. 

This resolution was introduced by Presi- 
dent William §S. Morgan of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry. The 
meeting attended by the ministers from 
the Bay region and the Valley was ad- 
dressed by Professor Robert J. Hutcheon 
of the Meadville Theological School, who 
is lecturing and preaching in Berkeley, 
Calif., during the spring months. Several 
of the ministers from Sacramento were 
also present. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—The semi-annual meet- 
ing of the First Congregational Society 
(Unitarian) voted to continue next year 
its present scheme of church music, a 
chorus choir of Brown University stu- 
dmits uncer the direction of Professor 
Arthur B. Hitchcock, who is the organist 
and choir director for the University. A 
check-up revealed that the contributions 
gathered for the American Unitarian 
Association had this year fallen below the 
usual amount. Elisha C. Mowry was made 
chairman of a committee to plan special 
efforts to obtain more money for the Asso- 
ciation’s work. 
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Mr. Seaward Installed 


His productive leadership at Christ Church, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Rey. Carl Albert Seaward, formerly min- 
ister of the Universalist church in Swamp- 
scott, Mass., was installed as minister of 
Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass., March 
12. Rev. Irving W. Stultz of the Channing 
Church of Dorchester gave the invocation 
and read the Scripture; the sermon was 
preached by Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; the prayer of 
installation by Professor Alfred S. Cole 
of the Tufts College School of Religion; 
the charge to the minister by Dr. Lee §S. 
McCollester, dean emeritus of the School; 
the act of installation was administered 
by Mansfield Austin, chairman of the 
board of trustees. Greetings from the 
Benevolent Fraternity were brought by 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, honorary minis- 
ter-at-large, from the Dorchester Minis- 
terial Fellowship by Dr. Flint O. Bissell 
of the Grove Hall Universalist Church, 
from the Association by Dr. Patterson. 
The charge to the congregation was given 
by Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson of the First 
Parish Church, Dorchester. 

Mr. Seaward came to Christ Church 
after completing a successful pastorate 
of three and a half years in Swampscott 
where he had been sent because of his 
ability for organization work. Under his 
leadership there was a marked growth 
in membership and organization, income 
and activities in spite of depression years. 

While field worker for the Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
he started many new young people’s so- 
cieties. He was the founder of the Young 
People’s Religious Council of Wakefield 
and Lynnfield, Mass. (interdenomina- 
tional), which he served as president for 
two terms. Later he edited the council 
paper, The Concordiensis. 

Mr. Seaward is a graduate ‘of the 
Ranger School of the New York State 
Forestry College and was engaged in 
forestry work in New Hampshire before 
he returned to Tufts College from which 
he graduated two years ago. In February 
of this year he completed the requirements 
at the School of Religion at Tufts for the 
degree of bachelor of sacred theology. In 
recognition for his merit in study the 
faculty of the School of Religion elected 
him to represent the School at the Com- 
mencement exercises in June. 


King’s Chapel Services 

Professor John Baillie will preach in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Sunday, 
April 23, at 11 a.m. Monday at 12.15 p.m., 
Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital. Tuesday to Friday at 12.15 p.m., 
Dean Willard L. Sperry will preach. 

SyRacusE, N.Y.—Four hundred pounds 
of soup was recently made by women of 
the May Memorial Unitarian Church and 
donated to the city welfare department 
to release for food buying the money that 
would be spent for soap. It was made 
largely from grease saved by members of 
the church. 
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Trenton Congregation Preaches Sermon 


On Policy and Program of the Church 


General discussion in regular Sunday service hour 


for a recent Sunday morning service 

in the First Unitarian Church of 
Trenton, N.J., to allow the congregation 
to do the preaching for itself. 

The young people lent the sermon period 
of Young People’s Sunday; an able dis- 
eussion leader, Arthur S. Hancock, head 
of the English department in the Trenton 
High School, was persuaded to lead the 
discussion; and a questionnaire was sent 
out to stimulate thought on the topic 
chosen, “The Policy and Program of the 
Church.” 

The questionnaire was intended to focus 
attention upon definition of the religious 
needs of church and community and to 
call forth an appraisal of the efforts of 
both church and minister to fill these 
needs. Criticism of both attitudes and ac- 
tivities was invited. 

Mr. Hancock opened the discussion with 
a short talk setting forth the purpose and 
the matters for discussion, and there was 
immediate response. 

The following ideas were generally 
agreed upon although there was a wide 
range of discussion : 


To usual arrangement was reversed 


That our religion is primarily concerned 
with the development of personality and 
the preservation and increasing of human 
values which are not dependent upon any 
theology. 

That we need more emotion and poetry 
in our religious life; that the minister’s 
attempts to develop responsive readings 
which are poetic expressions of our ideals 
are steps in the right direction, and that 
this search for poetic expression should 
be extended to sermon and song. “A reli- 
gion which does not make one want to 
burst into song is not vital.’ “Cannot 
something be done about the hymns also?” 

That we need more formality and rever- 
ence in the congregation; that sociability 
should be restrained until after the sery- 
ice; that we should enter the chureh 
quietly and enter into meditation at once; 
that formality makes for beauty and art 
in religion. . 

That our main problem is to reach people, 
and that we shall have difficulty in en- 
listing them until we have emotionalized 


our ideals so that our appeal is not 
simply to intellect; that our church 
activities and our minister's activities 


give us a good social and intellectual ap- 
proach to the people who should be in- 
terested in our church, but that we need 
a definite yearly goal with carefully de- 
fined objects and methods; that many 
people, particularly young people, are 
hungry for fellowship in such a church as 
ours, and a definite plan in which each 
of us has a part might enable us to reach 
them effectively. 

That the sermon should be more varied 
and deal more with the development of 
personality and the artistie and religious 
sides of life. 


Individual comments ranged over a 
wide field. One man spoke of the need for 
a more vigorous defense of the individual 
against the invasion of private life by 
law, particularly in such things as com- 
pulsory medicine and vaccination, where 
he felt we had abandoned the individual 
entirely. 

Another urged that we need more 
preaching against selfishness, and still an- 
other emphasized our nature as a group 
going toward a goal rather than standing 
for beliefs. “If we are to achieve our goal, 
we all need to be members of the A. A. A. 
—Agitation for the truth; Amelioration— 
seeking to help others to be better; Ap- 
preciation—appreciating others and desir- 
ing to be understood by others.” 

It was a part of the plan that everyone 
should fill out the questionnaires and hand 
them in, so that any who did not care to 
speak in the discussion would still have 
their chance to be heard. Only two availed 
themselves of this opportunity and their 
answers were in general agreement with 
the ideas brought out in the discussion. 
Nevertheless, the questionnaires were 
definitely helpful in stimulating thought 
on the subject and helping people to come 
prepared to take part. 

The minister exercised the layman’s 
privilege and absented himself, thus get- 
ting a Sunday off and also removing any 
inhibition which his presence might have 
placed upon the discussion. The attend- 
ance was slightly less than normal, but 
there was wide participation in the dis- 
cussion, and there was general agreement 
that it Was a success and well worth try- 
ing again. 


Library Books Available 


An article, “What Price Economic Jus- 
tice?’ by Professor Jerome Davis, which 
appeared in The Christian Register of 
February 2, reported the establishment of 
mad National Religion and Labor Founda- 
ion. 


The following books will be sent by this 
organization (postage prepaid) to any 
part of the United States. They may be 
kept two weeks, but must be returned 
postage prepaid. New books will be added 
from time to time. The address is 804 
Crown Street, New Haven, Conn. 


“Adventurous Americans,” by Devere Allen, 
“America’s Way Out,” by Norman Thomas. 
“As I See It,” by Norman Thomas, 


] The Brookwood Labor Pamphlets, David J. 
Saposs, editor; Katherine H, Pollak, author. 
1. What a Union did for the Coal Miners ; 
2. Important Union Methods; 3. How a Trade 
patos ta Zan; 4, vive Labor Movement Today ; 
5. y Bother out th q; 

How Should Labor Vote?” Covernment?; 6. 


“Capital and Other Writi id 
edited by Max Bastman. ae 


“Christianizing the Soci “4 y 
Rauschenbusch. . Oclal OMtGrxc uamane™ 


“The Coming of a New Party,” by Paul H. 
Douglas, ; 


“Concentration in American Industry,” 
Harry W. Laidler. ; BY 
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“Consumers’ by 
Charles Gide. 1 

“Cooperative Democracy,” by James Peter 
Warbasse, 

“Democratic Influences in Industry,” edited 
by Henry C. Metcalf. 

“The End of the Bourgeois,” edited by 
W. A. Visser 't Hooft (The Fall, 1932 issue of — 
the quarterly, The Student World.) 

“Essays in Persuasion,” by John Maynard © 
Keynes. 

" Ba Guide Through World Chaos,” by G. D. H. — 
ole. 

“Human 
Orway Tead. 

“The Irrepressible Conflict, Business vs. Fi- 
nance,” by David Cushman Coyle. 

“Jesus or Christianity?’ by Kirby Page. 

“Labor Speaks for Itself on Religion,”’ by — 
Jerome Dayis. 

“QLenin,’’ by James Maxton. 

“The Little Lenin Library.” (Excerpts from 
the writings of V. Lenin.) 5 

“Living Creatively,” by Kirby Page. 

“Karl Marx, Man, Thinker, and Reyolution- 
ist,’ a symposium edited by D. Ryazanoff. 

“The Mooney-Billings Report,’’—Suppressed 
by the Wickersham Commission. 

“Moral Man and Immoral Society,” by — 
Reinhold Niebuhr. 

“National Defense,’ by Kirby Page. 

“A New Deal,” by Stuart Chase. 

“Our Economic Morality,” by Harry Ward. 

Pamphlets of the League for Industrial 
Democracy on unemployment insurance, tech- 
nological change, ete. . 

Pamphlets of the U. S. Women’s Bureau. — 
Complete file. 

Pamphlets of U. S. Children’s Bureau. Most — 
recent publications. 

“The Power Fight,” by Stephen Raushen- 
bush. 


Cooperative Societies,” 


Nature and Management,” by 


“Profits or Prosperity?’ by Henry Pratt — 
Fairchild. 
Recent Social Trends,” by ex-President 


Hoover’s Research Committee on Social Trends. 
Social Economie Planning in the U. 8. S. R., 
by the delegation from the Soviet Union to the 
World Social Heonomie Congress in Amster- — 
dam in the summer of 1931. i 

“Social Perplexities,” by Allan A. Hunter, r 

“Socialist Planning and Socialist Program,” 
edited by Harry W. Laidler. 

“Soviet Russia and the World,” by Maurice 
Dobb. 

“The Soviets Conquer Wheat,” 
Louise Strong. 

“Technocracy, An Interpretation,” by Stuart 
Chase (Pamphlet), “Technocracy. The What, — 
Why, Who, When, and How of Technocracy,” — 
published by the Angelus Press of Ss 
Angeles. “Towards Technocracy,” by Graham — 
A. Laing (Introduction by Charles A. Beard). — 

“Toward Soviet America,” by William Z. — 
Foster. 

“Tragic America,’ by Theodore Dreiser. t 

“What Happened in the Mooney Case,” by ; 
Ernest Jerome Hopkins. > 
“What’s the Matter with New York?” by 

‘ 


= er 


by Anna 


Norman Thomas and Paul Blanshard. 
“Which Way Religion?’ by Harry Ward. 
“Your Job and Your Pay,” by Katherine 

Pollak and Tom Tippett. 
“Your Money’s Worth,” 

and F. J. Sehlink. 


by Stuart Chase 


At the Jefferson Memorial Chapel 


Services were resumed in the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Chapel at Highland 
Springs, Va., March 5. Dr. Frank W. 
Pratt, minister emeritus of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Richmond, Va., occupied 
the pulpit, and he will have charge of the 
Chapel for the following three months. 
This opening service was marked by the 
presence of Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and Dr. Addi- 
son Moore, minister of the Richmond 
church. 

Although the membership of the Jeffer- 
son Memorial Chapel is small, there has 
heen an average attendance of about forty 
at the first three services. 


“The Liberal Deviseth Liberal Things; 
And by Liberal Things Shall He Stand” 


(Continued from page 249) 


ways a cow in essence and in general. But 
there are Holsteins, Guernseys, Jerseys 
and other breeds. Some give more milk 
than others. The scientifie way to get 
cows to give more milk is to study them 
and find out about the milk-giving process. 
But that was not quite the object of my 
article. All I was trying to do was to 
show, if possible, that in order to get 
milk from a cow you have to consult and 
‘to understand her. And I certainly do be- 
lieve that ‘when creatures of a more 
earnivorous species (conservatives and 
radicals, it may be) are biting at each 
other in close vicinity it renders the milk- 
ing process very difficult—both for milker 
and milkee. This having been duly said, I 
must introduce an objection to the 
metaphor. 

7. Mr. Adams suggests, then, that “the 

content of liberalism does not seem to 
matter much (to me) so long as its method 
is accepted.” In this he is partially cor- 
rect. I regard the method as being basic. 
The content is derived from given situa- 
tions. That is, a liberal in 1933 finds a 
eontent in his liberalism that was not 
in it, say in 1883 or in 1883. This is why 
liberalism can grow and is never out- 
moded. I myself am keenly interested in 
the content of liberalism right now. I 
_think I know pretty definitely what that 
content is. But I am more concerned with 
the method ; because I hope to live two or 
three more decades, and I should hate 
to think in 1953 or 1963 I was still work- 
ing over the content of a liberalism that 
was important in 1933 but which had be- 
come stale by then. As a matter of fact 
an authentic liberal never ‘‘closes on 
sounder ideas.” If he does he either ceases 
to be a liberal or else becomes a liberal 
who is left behind. This is my friendly 
eriticism of some men whom I know 
_ whose liberalism goes back to the nine- 
teenth century but has no contact with 
the twentieth. They are fighting over 
old battlegrounds, standing up for truths 
long since accepted as commonplace, and 
poring over problems that were solved 
years ago. I don’t think they are very effec- 
tive liberals. They “closed on sounder 
ideas” sometime back and are still closed 
on them! 

8. Mr. Adams says, “according to Mr. 
_Bradley’s statements we find the liberal 
_in a rather comfortable position.” If that 
is the way I sounded, I misrepresented 
myself a little; and yet, it is a rather 
more comfortable thing to be a liberal 
: than to be a die-hard or a radical. What 
is wrong about that? It seems to me that 

a man ought to give the impression of 

being fairly comfortable, despite the fact 
that he is trying with patience and heart- 
break to bring a little rightness out of 

the world’s colossal wrong. Serenity is 
_ the characteristic of men who are at 
- peace with themselves and who are func- 
tioning effectively. Does anyone seriously 
_ object to Mr. Roosevelt because during 
the stress of his first days in the White 
ouse he seemed to be happy and peace- 
and relaxed? There is no particular 
ue in acting like a “kill-joy.” The 
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martyr-complex never helps anyone to get ' 


good things done. I can’t quite see why Mr. 
Adams objects to having liberals appear 
to be comfortable while they are hard at 
work trying to understand the situation, 
trying to find out the best ways of solv- 
ing the problem, and trying to keep an 
open mind about the business in hand. 
And, of course, Mr. Adams realizes that 
he was not fair in saying, “And so the 
liberal is an innocent little lamb waiting 
patiently for the millennium to come when 
he may tentatively lie down with the 
wolves.” That must have been one of those 
sentences that come forth, unbidden, in 
the fervor of debate. AS such we may pass 
it by. 

9. Mr. Adams says correctly that “there 
are several constituents of an effective 
liberalism which are omitted in Mr. 
Bradley’s account.” Of course there are; 
and Mr. Adams has helped to make up 
the lack. But this “conviction of sin” that 
Mr. Adams mentions is too vague for me. 
I know after a fashion what is meant by 
it, and I feel it at times very poignantly. 
Yet, it helps understanding to have “sin” 
made more explicit. If I had the sufficient 
space I would like to define “sin” more 
carefully. Maybe Mr. Adams will do this. 
Meanwhile, I hope that we shall not lapse, 
in our present tendency of reaction, too 
far back into a phraseology that has 
grown “fuzzy.” “Sin” is a word with con- 
notations that need clearing up. Like some 
other words, it would profit by a trip to 
the barber shop and. a visit to the bath- 
tub. 

10. Mr. Adams suggests that in my ar- 
ticle we have “another instance of a 
man’s preaching less than he practices.” 
I’m afraid this isn’t true, although I 
wish it were. In actual fact, I both preach 
and practice less liberally than I wish I 
did. I have a rather belligerent disposition, 
and I sometimes have been known to “go 
off at half cock.” But for this I am always 
sorry. It is one of the “sins” that convict 
me! My ideal, however, stands far above 
this level. When, therefore, I get into a 
fight and then afterward recall my ideals, 
I am fearfully oppressed by a sense of 
failure. I know that I have done foolishly 
and have hurt the cause I love. 

I am a theist—and I hope to be a lib- 
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eral one and a friendly one; yet at times 
my theism grows too pungent. 

I am a pacifist—and I do not demand 
that all other men be pacifists as I am; 
yet at times my pacifism becomes warlike. 

I never believed in prohibition by legal 
enactment—although I am not a “belliger- 
ent anti-prohibitionist’’; yet I have said 
some pretty mean things about prohibi- 
tion. No—when I am in my “rightful 
mind” I:am not a fighter; but rather a 
persuader, a sympathizer, a searcher after 
the real meanings underlying the surface 
appearances, in other words, a liberal. 
Moreover, I do not think the church is 
here to fight sin; but rather to dissolve 
it, to eradicate it, to find where it starts 
in human nature and to try to grow from 
the roots of personality a better kind of 
life for individuals and for society. When 
I have temporarily forgotten myself and 
my ideal and speak or act illiberally, I 
do my best to make amends and to re- 
member to be a real liberal thereafter. 
My practice and my preaching are not 
always up to the mark. But I am making 
an effort to keep them there more con- 
sistently. Believing in evolution, I. be- 
lieve that I have a chance to make good 
in this attempt. 

I should like to close by quoting from 
Jose Ortega y Gasset in “The Revolt 
of the Masses” some great words about 
liberalism. To them I subscribe most 
heartily. I rather think that Mr. Penning- 
ton and Mr. Adams will also subscribe to 
them. If so, let them take his description 
as the one I myself should have given had 
I only possessed the power and the 
skill. 

“Liberalism—it is well to recall this 
today—is the supreme form of generosity, 
it is the right which the majority con- 
cedes to minorities . . . and hence it is 
the noblest cry that has ever resounded 
on this planet... . But it is a discipline 
too difficult and too complex to take firm 
root in the earth.” 

With this I rest my case with but one 
extra word. I myself, and many others 
I am sure, are ready to do all we can to 
cultivate this complex and difficult dis- 
cipline, in order, if it may be, that lib- 
eralism yet shall take root and grow and 
finally give solace to all the sons of men! 


The World’s Seven Great Historic 
Religions 
A Comparison and an Appreciation 
By. 
JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


This pamphlet does not deal with Unitarianism as such, but 


it is 


nitarian in spirit, in that it regards all religions as 


belonging to one family and studies all with sympathy. 


Published for free distribution 


A. U. A. No. 323 


Order by number, not by title. 


PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


25 BEACON STREET 


ASSOCIATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


The Holy Supper 


is kept indeed 
In whatso we share 
with another’s need. 


LOWELL 


Radio Services 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week : 

Bangor, Me., Unitarian Church, Rey. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Thursday, 9 p.m., 
Station WABI, 1200 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WDRC, 1830 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. HB. Stanton Hodgin. 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocyeles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4.30 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1830 kilo- 
cycles, 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocyeles. 
of the 


Account must be taken differ- 


ences in standard time, 


Increases Growth, Enthusiasm, 
Is Year’s Record at Greenfield 


Enthusiastic reports were presented by 
all departments, including the flourishing 
new League chapter, at the annual meet- 
ing of All Souls Church in Greenfield, 
Mass. Church attendance during the past 
year has inereased thirty per cent over 
the past two years, running at present 
from eighty to one hundred a Sunday. 

The treasurer reported that not only 
were all bills paid with a balance of $50 
remaining in the treasury, but also that 
a note for $500 from the previous year 
had been reduced to $200. A larger con- 
tribution had also been sent the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association this year. The 
every member canvass committee reported 
that there had been a ‘decrease in some 
subscriptions for the next year, but that 
due to a number of new subscriptions, 
the net decrease only amounted to $400 
from the previous year, A balanced budget 
was presented by the trustees and ap- 
proved without the cutting of salaries. 
General satisfaction was expressed that 
the society was in such good condition. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association! THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal pbb ‘ x 3 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


LEAGUE WEEK 
AT THE SHOALS 
July 8—15 


Institute of Religious Education—Lay- 
men’s Conference—Evening Lectures 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TwENTY-FiIvE Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


To obtain any Book mentioned 
on The Christian 
Register’s Book Pages 


Visit, telephone, or write 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNow, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


Legacy for Dedham Church 


The memory of Amasa Guild will be per- 
petuated in the First Church in Dedham, 
Mass., by a legacy of $500 from the estate 
of the late Mrs. Amasa Guild. 


Personals 


A son, Stephen Monroe Bolster, was 
born April 7 to Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. 
Bolster of Cambridge, Mass. 


Rey. Norman D. Fletcher, minister of 
Unity Church, Montelair, N.J., recently 
spoke at Upsala College, Hast Orange, N.J. 


John Booth, junior in MeMaster Uni- 
versity, who won the Mrs. Ryrie gold 
medal in the annual oratorical contest 
held by the Men’s Debating Union of the 
university, is a member of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Hamilton, Ont., and 
president of the Niagara-Frontier Federa- 
tion of the Young People’s Religious Union. 


Arrangements have been completed for 
an Indian edition of Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land’s “Origin and Character of the Bible,” 
to be published in Calcutta by Ramananda 


Chatterjee, eminent Brahmo Samaj editor 
and publisher. Dr. Sunderland has written 
twenty books, including three published in 
India, one in England, one in France, and 
one in Russia. 


One of the principal buildings of the 
Greenwell Springs Tuberculosis Hospital 
has been named in memory of Kate Gor- 
don, laywoman of the First Unitarian 
Church in New Orleans, La. 


Rey. Ben F. Wilson, minister of the 
Kirst Unitarian Chureh in Erie, Pa., offi- 
ciated April 7 at the marriage of his 
daughter, Miss Kathleen Wilson, to Raw- 
son 8. Holmes, member of a well-known 
serkeley family and a recent graduate of 
Leland Stanford University. Mrs. Holmes 
is a special student at the University of 
California, where she is prominent in 
dramatics, 


San Jose, Catar.—The chapter of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League increased its 
membership last year by sixty per cent, | 
and held twelve chapter meetings in ten 
months. 
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Recreation Room for Jobless 
Results from Y. P. R. U. Forum 


A recreation room for the city’s un- 
employed has come in Franklin, N.H., as 
the result of a forum on “The Wise Use 
of Leisure Time’ which the Young 
People’s Religious Union conducted during 
January. As a result of the discussions 
it was decided that some public building 
should be opened to the unemployed men, 
thus remoying loungers from the streets. 
The minister, Rey. Arthur N. Moore, took 
up the matter with city officials and 
within a week a meeting of some thirty 
merchants, ministers and public officials 
was held to consider the proposal. Miss 
Jeannette Holmes, secretary of the Frank- 
lin Y. P. R. U., was invited to the meet- 
ing and has thus reported the results. 

“After a heated argument between a 
minister and a mill owner it was decided 
that a recreation room was the solution 
to our problem. Some thought a specified 
program of activities should be worked 
out, but the rest of us showed them that 
formality would be the very thing that 
would keep away those men we wanted to 
reach. The upshot of it all was that the 
lower hall of the City Hall was turned over 
to them. We collected card tables, puzzles, 
magazines, playing cards and books from 
all over the city. This ‘depression club’ 
is a great success and is full of men 
and boys through the day and evening.” 


Leave of Absence for Dr. Kaucher 


Dr. Albert Nicholas Kaucher, minister 
of the Unitarian Church in West Upton, 
Mass., for nearly six years, recently re- 
signed his parish owing to the serious 
iliness of his mother-in-law in Mississippi, 
requiring the care of both Dr. and Mrs. 
Kaucher. At the annual parish meeting, 
at which the resignation was read, not 
only great regret but profound emotion 
were expressed at the loss. This feeling 
was shared by the whole town, by the 
Unitarians and by the other Protestant 
churches as well as by even the Catholics 
and the non-churched of the community. 
Upon further consideration, a year’s leave- 
of-absence was voted, dated from the end 
of vacation, or to September, 1934, which 
was accepted. Mrs. Kaucher leaves at 
once, followed by her husband in July. 
The pulpit will be supplied during the 
absence of the minister, beginning in the 
fall. 


“Friendly Nurse” at Tuckerman 


Miss Lydia Holman, “the friendly 
nurse” from the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, was a recent luncheon guest fat 


Tuckerman School. Miss Holman told of 


‘ 


the work among the poor and backward 

mountain folk, to which she has devoted 

herself for thirty-two years, and in turn 

learned of the work being done at Tucker- 
man. 


In the midst of all her practical work 
_ of nursing the sick, assisting the hungry 


pointed out that she has kept the vision 
f helping the mountain people to help 
mselves. Only by kindling in them the 
ileal of a healthier and happier way of 
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life can her immediate work be made 
to endure into the future. The public 
health nurse, the social service worker 
or any other person dealing directly with 
people and their intimate problems must 
have more than technical skill. And they 
must have more than mere tact in deal- 
ing with people of all conditions and out- 
looks. They must be caught up by a vision 
of the ideal and a warmth of spirit which 
quickens the vision of those with whom 
they work. Then the good work will grow 
and carry on. 

Miss Holman expressed the conviction 
that the work and atmosphere of Tucker- 
man would be invaluable, not only to 
train and inspire parish assistants, but 
also to give breadth of vision and con- 
secration of purpose to those preparing 
for social or health work. It was this 
combination of ideality and good works 
which characterized Joseph Tuckerman, 
after whom the school is named. 


The Earthquake in Los Angeles, Catt. |B 

The Los Angeles Unitarian reports the 
death of Dr. Ashley M. Firkins of Comp- 
ton, Calif., one of the members of the First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, Calif., 
who was killed by the collapse of his 
office building in the recent earthquake. 

The Los Angeles chureh withstood the 
shock perfectly. The new reinforced. con- 
erete structure amply demonstrated its 
soundness. Many persons had opportunity 
to test the solid character of the building, 
for while Rev. Ernest Caldecott, the min- 
ister, was speaking on a Sunday evening, 
another shock occurred. 


Contributors 


DEVERE ALLEN spent many months 
in Europe in 1931 studying the 
international situation. He is one 
of the editors of The World To- 
morrow, and a frequent contrib- 
utor to The Christian Register. He 
was the editor of “Adventurous 
Americans,” which was published 
in 1932. 

DwicHtr BrapLey is the minister of 
the First Congregational Church, 
Newton Center, Mass. He is the 
author of “Creative Worship.” 


Henry Wiper Foore is the minis- 
ter of the First Church in Bel- 
mont, Mass. 


Mines Hanson, Jr., is the minister 
of the First Parish in Weston, 
Mass. He is the Literary Editor 
of The Christian Register, and 
served for several months as Act- 
ing Editor. 

Waitsti_Lt H. Smarp is the secretary 
of the department of religious edu- 
eation of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Turopore G. Soares is the minister 
of the Neighborhood Church, 


Pasadena, Calif. 


Harortp KE. B. Spereut is dean-elect 
of Swarthmore College. He now 
holds the position of professor in 
the department of biography, 
Dartmouth College. 
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Proctor Academy News Notes 

About seventy volumes have been re- 
cently added to the shelves of the school 
library through the kind generosity of 
many friends. 

The Junior School boys are preparing, 
as a definite project, a booklet telling 
about the Junior School. This booklet will 
be printed at the school for distribution 
as a supplement to the regular school 
catalogue, the 1938-1934 issue of which is 
now in the hands of the printer. 

The Proctor Players have chosen for 
their spring production, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan’s “The Rivals.” Try-outs have 
been held and rehearsals are under way. 
The play is in charge of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyle H. Farrell. 


Book of the Mon 


Humanism 
States its Case 


By J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER 
Professor of Church History in Harvard 
University, and Tufts College 


The Unitarian : 
th 


So convincing and even ex- 


citing is this book, that it would 
be difficult to give it anything but 
unqualified praise. ... We earnestly 
hope that other books as valuable 
will follow by the same author.... 
A writer who succeeds as does he 
in clarifying basic issues and de- 
lineating fundamentals can do:much 
to give sound direction to the move- 
ment on the road to its maturity.” 
The New Humanist. 


“Humanism is fortunate to have an 
advocate like Dr. Auer, (who) 
writes with the kindling warmth of 
a true scholar and the detachment 
of a scientist... . The book is worth 
eareful reading. .. .” 

Editorial in The Chri stian Leader. 


“ 


. This book, because the issue 
with which it deals is So momentous, 
and is engaging the minds of so 
many scholars of the first order in 
our day, will have an enduring 
value in the theological world. It 
was inevitable that finally a book 


of the book would be that Dr. Auer 


? 


is far too modest. 
The Christian Register. 


$2.00. At all bookstores 
THE BEACON PRESS, Publishers 


25 Beacon Street + + Boston 


such as Dr. Auer’s should come 
from the Harvard Theological 
School. . Dr. Auer faces the future 
with becoming serenity, presenting 
the new, yet old religion of 
Humanity. . . . My only criticism 
BAD, GB. Ti Sl, i, at, Ph, RD PS, BE BE 


PLEASANTRIES 


Smith: “Who are you working for now?” 
Jones: “Same people—wife and five chil- 
dren.”—The Christian Advocate. 


The following definition in The Ameri- 
can Spectator pleases us:—‘“The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation: Niagara 
Falls in a diaper.” 


Here’s one that really happened: Some- 
one called at the home of a minister and 
asked if ‘Dr. W———’ were home. It hap- 
pens that the minister’s wife is an “M.D.,” 
and so the young daughter asked the 
guest: ‘Which do you want—pills or 
prayers?’—The Congregationalist. 


First Alumnus: “Well, have any of your 
childhood ambitions been realized, Biggs?’ 
Second Alumnus (father of large family) : 
“At least one of them—it was always my 
desire to wear long trousers, and now I 
believe I wear them longer than any- 
body else.”—The Christian-Dvangelist. 


She (discussing new neighbors): “I 
can’t make them out. They have no car, 
no piano, no radio. She has no fur, no 
jewelry, no. . . .” He (interrupting) : 
“Then they probably have some money.” 
Universalist Herald. 


Bill had had a nasty fall from tbe 
scaffolding at work and his pals flocked 
around. They were curious to know what 


the sensation was like. With some imagi-}, 


nation he described all he had felt. “But 
what I -wants to know,” said Alf, “‘is 
whether it’s true that all your sins flash 
before you. Did yours?” “Talk sense,” 
said Bill; “I fell thirty feet, not thirty 
miles.”—Boston Transcript. 


A minister announced that, in keeping 
with the barter and exchange movement, 
church members were invited to bring 
farm produce, canned food, or anything 
else they could spare, in lieu of cash, for 
the support of the church and the min- 
ister. A large congregation turned out on 
the first Sunday of the new plan. Many 
parents brought their children.—V. 


Professor FWinstein’s secretary was so 
burdened with inquiries as to the mean- 
ing of “relativity” that the professor de- 
cided to help her out. He told her to 
answer these inquiries as follows: “When 
you sit with a nice girl for two hours you 
think it’s only a minute, but when you 
sit on a hot stove for a minute you think 
it’s two hours. That’s relativity.” 

—Busy Hast of Canada, 
‘ 

A professor and his wife at a college 
not far from here entertained one eve- 
ning for a young lady who was visiting 
them. She was beautiful, but a failure in 
conversation—the professors and their 
wives didn’t seem to talk her language. 
As a matter of fact, she said practically 
nothing until the entire party had 
gathered around the piano and someone 
asked her to suggest a song that they 
might all sing. Apparently she sensed that 
her favorites wouldn’t be professorial 
favorites and played safe. She said 
meekly: “I like the one about the bombs 
bursting in air.’—The New Yorker, 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 


600 Guest Rooms witb bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. oom 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


COURSES : Business Administration, Accounting, 
Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 
Stenographic, Business, Bookkeeping and Finishing 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 


Day and Evening Classes 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word, Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00, Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLBES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 


School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rev. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s 


Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 
choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning prayer with 
sermon by Professor Baillie, D.D. 9.30 a.m. 
Church school at King’s Chapel House. Week- 
day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday—Friday, Dean Wil- 
lard L. Sperry, D.D. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
Wnttgie. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church School 
11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Bdward Jay 
ste ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 
Te p.m. 


voices, 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adapted for nervous and convalescent 
individuals who dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases. 


F.C. Southworth, M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 


need 


BIBLES 


CHURCHES 


SCHOOLS 

HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at 
PREACHERS Massachusetts Bible 
LAYMEN ~, > ettcce pameete 


$2.50 
At all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Publishers 
25 Beacon Street -: -: Boston 


